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BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 11, 1937 
Editorials 
By 


NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Toward a Great End 


S we expected, our editorial on regularity of em- 
ployment has stirred up comment. The ad- 
dition that we wish to take up now comes from 

Mr. E. L. Richardson, attorney for the Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Company of Milwaukee, who sends us the good 
news that the company adopted the regularity prin- 
ciple. This happened a little over a year and a half 
ago. There is enclosed a statement from Mr. Nunn, 
which says: ‘‘We also have a policy of keeping every 
employee as long as he can get to the factory. In this 
way, we have accumulated quite a few old people who 
cannot earn very much money and, due to the fact 
also that we do not have piece work, our workers do 
not speed to the same extent that factories that have 
piece work do. But even so, our workers in 1936 will 
average to earn very near as much as McElwain’s 
employees, and Nunn-Bush workers are guaranteed 
a check every week, which is not done by any other 
factory. This yearly salary contract went into effect 
in our factory July 3, 19385, and since that date there 
has not been a single employee laid off or discharged, 
and every employee has received a full salary check 
every week. In addition to this, quite a few extra pay- 
ments have been made. The company just before 
Christmas this year paid every employee of the com- 
pany an extra week’s pay for Christmas as a bonus. 
In addition to this, $50,000 was placed by the com- 
pany in a Profit Sharing and Retirement Fund for the 
benefit of workers who come to that time of life when 
they desire to retire from active service.’ Mr. Nunn 
also says: “Salaries for 1936 to production labor only 
average about $1300 per person.”” A pamphlet en- 
closed shows that, while this plan is only a year and a 
half old, there has been some experimenting going on 


since 1915 along the lines of shop management and 
arbitration. The power of arbitrary discharge has 
been abolished. Payment is based on estimated ef- 
ficiency, but not on piece work. 

We take from the statement the following quo- 
tation: ““At such times production employees naturally 
suffered a complete cessation of income—a serious 
tragedy in the life of a worker, second only to losing 
his job.” While the company was not able to avoid 
the effects of the depression, it set to work to plan to 
meet the next one. A contract was made, fixed for 
regular payment, the amount based on a fixed per- 
centage of the value of all shoes produced. | 

Since the plan went into effect, the earnings of | 
the more than 700 workmen have gone up 19 1-2 per- | 
cent. 

While, of course, we do not wish to make proph- 
ecies based on so short a time as a year and a half, | 
during a period of business improvement, nevertheless 
we are entirely convinced that the Nunn-Bush people 
are on the right track. The recognition of the obliga- | 
tion of regularity is an important contribution to | 
progress. 


The Voice of Milton 


The present is always full of perplexities. The — 
past, if we approach it wisely, is always full of light. 
At a moment in history when the essence of democracy 
needs to be eloquently expressed, since it is in con- 
flict with two opposing theories, there are few voices | 
more eloquent then that of Milton. Let us read over 
again “The Commonwealth.” In it the great poet says: 

“Of all governments a Commonwealth aims most | 
to make the people flourishing, virtuous, noble, and 
high-spirited.” This, he believes, “monarchs will 
never permit,” as their “aim is to make the pecple 
wealthy indeed perhaps, and well fleeced, for their own 
shearing, and the supply of regal prodigality, but 
otherwise softest, barest, viciousest, servilest, easiest 
to be kept under. And not only in fleece, but in mind 
also sheepishest, and will have all our benches of judi- 
cature annexed to the throne.”’ 

It is easy to rewrite this declaration in the terms ||) 
of modern dictators. As these words go to press, the |] 
German newspapers, like a set of automata, are being 
filled with declarations that democracies (and they |} 
emphasize particularly Chekhoslovakia and the United |} 
States) are merely breeding places for Communism. |} 
Any civilization in which the newspapers say only | 
one thing, is a bad civilization. Undoubtedly it would |) 
be impossible today to have printed anywhere in | 
Germany the point of view expressed in so high a tone || | 
by the great English poet. As long as newspapers are 
free to express the spirit of Milton, Voltaire, Mazzini, |) 
Pericles and Jefferson, our civilization will not decay. |} 


One Kind of Person 


“Indeed,” says the Professor at the Breakfast 
Table, “you would not have suspected that you were | 
traveling on the strength of a dead fact if you had not |) 
seen the engine running away from you on a side-]| 
track.” There you have the ultra conservative|| 
summed up in few words. Probably if he is really | 
ultra, however, he never sees the engine running}, 
away, but remains convinced he is going forward |) 
propelled by a living force. And often he is happy. |} 
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The Master Clue 


W. W. Willard 


&]N the Greek myth, Ariadne, daughter of Minos, 
41 king of Crete, fell in love with Theseus, the 
J Athenian youth, and gave him the thread by 
)}} which he was able to find his way out of the 
Cretan labyrinth after slaying the terrible minataur 
which lurked within. 

We are today lost in a labyrinth of ways leading 
nowhere or bringing us abruptly into blind alleys. 
The world is at its wits’ end to find a way out. 

Is there a clue, an “‘Ariadne’s thread,” that can 
lead us out of the maze of our modern world into the 
open of a sane and salvaged civilization? 

The real problem of the world is neither political 
nor economic. It is metaphysical and has to do with 
the meaning of the universe and the potentialities of 
human nature. 

If the universe is a machine, of which man is 
merely a cog, the question of meaning in the cosmic 
maze of things is irrelevant. It is only an incident in 
the working of the machine—perhaps a creaking of 
one of the gears. 

If, however, the universe is alive, the picture is 
instantly changed. However life may be character- 
ized, it stands for creativeness, possibility, unpredict- 
ability, and, in terms of human consciousness, bound- 
less hope and aspiration. 

The thesis of this article is that there is an “‘Ariad- 
ne’s thread’”’ capable of tracing a way through the 
labyrinth of human experience. This clue is not an 
inference, it is not the dictum of some supposedly final 
authority, nor is it one of the countless panaceas pro- 
posed from time to time as “‘the way out.”’ It is deeper 
than sense and intellect, and has its origin in a level of 
personality profounder than that of ordinary con- 
sciousness. 

We may speak of this clue as an inner sense of 
value, as a heightened consciousness, as an insight into 
ultimate reality, as a spiritual response to the elan 
vital issuing from the depths of the universe, or simply 
as the element of mysticism in the human soul. How- 
ever otherwise characterized, the master-clue is this 
mystic sense to which the great creative minds of all 
centuries and races have borne witness. The mass of 
authentic testimony to its existence and significance is 
of commanding weight and is cumulative with the 
passing of time. 

Primarily it is an individual endowment. ‘The 
mystic consciousness emerges at a point where the soli- 
tary soul touches the Oversoul, a point far deeper than 
sense or intellect. It transforms human personality 
and imparts distinction to its humblest representative. 
Through it every element in man is revitalized and an 
inherent dignity is recognized and felt in every form 
of labor, even the most menial. 


One is reminded of the passage in Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s ‘The Servant in the House’’ wherein 
Robert, the rough, swaggering scavenger, touched by 
the personality of Manson, exclaimed, in a moment 
of surprised insight into the mystical meaning of life, 
“I’m the drain man!” And again, of the words of 
Robert Henri in his book, ‘The Art Spirit,” wherein 
he asks: “Have you never felt yourself in the presence 
of a master when with a carpenter or a gardener? 
When they are of the right kind they do not say, ‘I am 
only a carpenter or a gardener, therefore not much can 
be expected of me.’ They say, or they seem to say, 
‘I am a Carpenter!’ ‘I am a Gardener!’ ” 

Now, this mystic sense, which so transcendently 
endows an individual with enhanced life, is capable of 
becoming a socially creative force of incalculable S1g- 
nificance through the awakening power of prophetic 
souls in whom it has become regnant. Says Henri 
Bergson in his latest book, ‘‘Morality and Religion,” 
“Tt is the mystic souls who draw and will continue to 
draw civilized societies in their wake.” And ag@!M: 
‘Mysticism is undoubtedly at the origin of great 
moral transformations, and mankind seems to be as 12° 
as ever fromit. But who knows?” (Italics the write’s.) 

Richard Maurice Bucke, eminent Canadian psy- 
chiatrist, writing of mystics early in the present cen- 
tury, has this to say: ‘“The better-known members of’ 
this group ... . have created all the better-known 
modern religions, beginning with Taoism .... and 
speaking generally have created through religion and 
literature, modern civilization throughout advanced 
races and throughout the last forty centuries of the 
world’s history.” 

Without guidance from the mystic level of per- 
sonality we are helpless to thread life’s labyrinth and 
cope with its lurking monsters. Mary Austin, the 
American author, once wrote, ‘‘We are at an end of 
all our expedients for creating heaven on earth by 
legerdemain of the intelligence.”’ This is a lesson of 
which our leaders in statecraft and economics cannot 
too often remind themselves. “Collectiveness,”’ says 
Professor Hocking, ‘becomes inane, rudderless, leader- 
less, unless the capacity for solitary access to 
truth .... is sacredly preserved.” To live delib- 
erately and persistently on the higher levels of con- 
sciousness is the sovereign safeguard both for souls 
and for civilization. 

As a master-clue in the maze of contemporary 
civilization there are four outstanding aspects of the 
mystic sense which together hold the secret of social 
redemption: 

The first is Universality. Amid the bewildering 
differences of race and culture the mystic conscious- 
ness transcends them all and comprehends humanity 
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in a sense of universal kinship. Again Bergson, in dis- 
tinguishing between the enlargement of social groups 
in the interest of security and the furtherance of self- 
ish ends, and the love of humanity which belongs to 
another dimension, says: “It is not by widening the 
bounds of the city that you reach humanity: between 
a social morality and a human morality the difference 
is not one of degree but of kind.’”’ And this difference 
lies precisely in the attainment of the mystic sense 
which reflects the primal urge of life before it became 
involved in the resisting medium, matter. Every 
human being, Bergson says, has a “fringe” of intuition 
which may be traced back, through the complexities of 
experience which have obscured it, to its source, the 
elan vital, or original creative impulse from which the 
universe has issued. 

This mystic sense rejects all that is partial, seg- 
mentary and exclusive. It is the expression of high 
religion and stands for the universal human. In its 
presence inhumanity, partisanship, narrow patriotism, 
every repression of the human spirit, wither and 
die. 

A second aspect of the mystic sense is its unifying 
function. As a magnet traversing the under side of a 
sheet of paper strewn with iron filings instantly mar- 
shals these filings into a symmetrical pattern, so the 
influence of the mystic sense everywhere and always is 
to transform mere multiplicity into unity and confu- 
sion into order by the mysterious coordinating power 
of a higher law. 

Everywhere we may find reflections of this unify- 
ing principle. Music, the most transcendental of the 
fine arts, in that it escapes as no other art the tram- 
mels of matter in the process of creative expression, 
furnishes us with its own inevitable illustration. From 
the simplest melody to the most elaborate symphony 
this principle is manifest. Writing of the great Fin- 
nish composer Sibelius and his second symphony, Cecil 
‘Gray, in his book “Sibelius,” says: ‘‘Nothing in the 
entire literature of symphonic form is more remark- 
able than the way in which Sibelius here presents a 
handful of seemingly disconnected and meaningless 
scraps of melody, and then breathes into them, bring- 
ing them into organic relation with each other, and 
causing them to grow in stature and significance with 
each successive appearance, like living things.”’ 

What is true in so marked a degree in the realm 
of music is true in every region where the human spirit 
expresses itself. Under the influence of mystic con- 
sciousness things most diverse are transformed into a 
living unity, not by surrender but by soburdination of 
each in the interest of a new and more glorious whole to 
which each factor is contributory. 

The much-mooted problem of church union waits 
on a sane mysticism for its solution, and will never be 
settled on any other basis. 

The threatened break-up of modern civilization 
has been precipitated by the triumph of a secularism 
that knows nothing of mystical values, and social re- 
demption can come only through the recognition 
and practice of those principles for which mysticism 
stands. 

A third aspect of mystic consciousness which 
qualifies it as the master-clue in the human maze of 
our modern world is its inherent creative power. 


Whatever it touches is quickened into newness of life. 
It is the secret of progress in distinction from mere 
movement. Every genuine advance in the scale of 
life’s higher values in the human soul or in society 
occurs at the touch of the mystic sense. Lacking this 
we have only a simulacrum which may cleverly ape 
real progress but is only its counterfeit. A truly human 
world waits on those values which flow only from the 
intuitive level of consciousness. 

A fourth aspect of mysticism which fits it to be 
the master-clue in the labyrinth of contemporary 
civilization is the element of permanence for which it 
stands. From Heraclitus to Bergson the phenomenon 
of change, a universal flux, has been emphasized. We 
are ever in the presence of becoming, and have almost | 
forgotten that there is such a thing as being. Toan | 
ever-shifting and shiftless age mysticism comes with | 
its message of permanence amid the fluctuations and 
cross-currents of human experience. 

Herein, no doubt, is a parodox—the coexistence 
of change and permanence—but a paradox that is to 
be resolved not by the metaphysician but by the mystic © 
who knows, not by an intellectual process but by in- | 
tuition, that change and permanence are not incom- | 
patible but inseparable. ‘The changing,” says Pro- 
fessor Hocking, “always gets its significance from a 
fundamental constancy.” 

Truth, Beauty and Goodness are “‘fixed stars’ in 
the firmament of reality. 

“As God lives, whatever is excellent is perma- |] 
nent’’—and they are also creators of everything that 
has abiding worth in the world of change and becoming. 

A practical question of major importance con- | 
fronting civilization is, what pattern of social organ- 
ization shall best express and further the highest hu- | 
man values? The world is torn between conflicting |] 
social ideals. The dictator is in the saddle in Germany |] 
and Italy and the current is everywhere toward control |} 
by pressure from without. 

To the true mystic there can be but one answer. |) 
It is a pattern that shall express Universality, Unity, 
Creativeness and Permanence as inseparable from its 
very structure. And there is only one extant form of || 
social organization that answers to this specification.|]_ 
Fascism certainly does not, Communism of the Rus-}}, 
sian type does not, nor do bureaucracy, oligarchy,|] 
plutocracy or any other brand of social control created] 
and perpetuated by force, whether in the hands of the} 
few or the many. > Ih 


Democracy, truly interpreted and expressed, is} 
the nearest approach to a social embodiment of the) 
mystic sense that the human intellect has yet devised.} 
Says Dr. Rufus Jones, the foremost exponent of mys-|) 
ticism in America, “a democracy in which the in-|| 
dividuals are fused into a living organism so that each}). 
individual finds his wisdom and insight heightened b 
his group life and team work for common ends is atl! | 
heart a mystical order.” | 

The future of civilization, we venture to say, ied) 
bound up with the number of mystically-minded mer] 
and women that can be produced. il 

To develop and encourage the mystic sense should) 
be a major task of civilization. But “what our civiliza}, 
tion is doing mainly,” says a modern writer, “is smoth} 
ering greatness.” The birthright of every boy and 
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girl is a training that shall have as a specific goal 
spiritual awareness. Every infant is, potentially, a 
mystic. What happens is told in the first stanza of 
Wordsworth’s “Ode on Immortality”: 


There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 

Appareled in celestial light, 


The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore:— 
Turn wherese’er I may 
By night or day 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


Of the mystically-minded is the kingdom of 
heaven, and of such will be the kingdom of a regen- 
erated earth. 


Europe from the Inside’ 
A Book Review 


Norman Hapgood 


pa importance of the most recent volume by 
Count Carlo Sforza to be published in Eng- 
lish is the importance of all of his work. It 
is the recording of actual personal knowledge 
paied | in high positions during a long term of service. 
Count Sforza is, and always has been, an enlightened 
liberal. The events preceding, during and following 
the World War are interpreted by him in the light 
both .of special knowledge and of the great tradition 
which in Italy has Mazzini among its most distin- 
guished figures. Europe, I imagine, will treat this 
work primarily as a storehouse of specific evidence. 
It will have its own theories, its own perspective, but 
it is to such documents as this that it will constantly 
recur to check up on the facts. 

William Jaines used to say that even a butterfly 


would object to being put in a category, and when I. 


undertake to name the particular contribution of 
Count Sforza I do not wish to have the definition 
taken to exclude valuable interpretation. For ex- 
ample, one of the most interesting observations in 
the book concerns the failure of the Socialists in 
Germany to deal with the situation before the war. 
By implication at least it is also the explanation of 
why they were unable to deal with the rising tide of 
savage superstition that gave us Nazism. The author 
points out that the conception of Socialism in Ger- 
many was solely materialistic. In fact, one of the 
favorite phrases of Marxism is “dialectic materialism.”’ 
Bismarck, with his penetrating political instinct, had 
realized all this, and had been the principal force be- 
hind a series of measures to improve the material sit- 
uation of the less favored citizens. As the Socialists 
were brought up in this atmosphere of exclusive at- 
tention to one aspect of human life, they were ill 
equipped to function as broadly as the complicated 
necessities of human development require. 

Another penetrating observation is in relation to 
easy phrases about democracy as a form of mob rule. 
The author is unanswerable when he replies that it is 
not democracies, but dictatorships, that are organized 
on the basis of mob rule. He certainly does not, in 
the American slang phrase, “pull his punches” in 
summarizing the meaning of this dictatorial mob rule. 
The leaders of such movements had learned in the 
war that violence is bravery and duty, that blind 
obedience is a moral virtue, that patriotism explains 


*Hurope and Europeans. Count Carlo Sforza. New York: 


The Bobbs Merrill Company. 1936. 312 pages. 


and excuses everything, even spying on a friend on 
“the home front.’’ Count Sforza is broadly read, and 
frequently light is brought from other times in order 
to explain our time. When Napoleon ruled in France, 
Chateaubriand, no radical, but a Royalist Catholic, 
declared that the empire had become an empire of 
lies: 

“Everything leads to the Master alone. We must 
above all yell applause when a mistake or a crime has 
been committed. No book may appear without hav- 
ing pages in it given up to praise of him.’”’ Chateau- 
briand concludes this eloquent paragraph with “The 
most terrible revolutions are preferable to such a 
state.’’ Naturally our minds are carried back to the 
time when Jefferson, with such changes in mind, 
greeted the news of Shays’s Rebellion with the state- 
ment that a rebellion every few years would probably 
be necessary to keep alive the spirit of liberty. We 
ean hardly blame Jefferson for not being able to fore- 
see that, with the enormous centralization following 
steam and electricity, physical revolution would be- 
come too expensive. 

As one who is rather closely concerned in the 
events leading up to the League of Nations, I naturally 
am pleased at the perspective of Count Sforza in re- 
gard to Wilson. It is not that he overlooks errors. 
What matters is that he is able to appreciate what the 
new principles of Wilson did for the world, and the role 
that they will continue to play for decades. To him, 
the Fourteen Points made up the first document that 
ever combined three facts: It was meant simultaneously 
for both enemy groups; simultaneously for govern- 
ments and for peoples; and it relied as much on direct 
communication with the people, through the radio 
and the press, as it did on communication through 
recognized diplomatic channels. ‘The victory of the 
Entente,’”’ as the author says, “should have been the 
victory of the Fourteen Points.’”’ I do not think even 
Count Sforza knows every detail of why Wilson al- 
lowed himself to be beaten on certain essential points. 
That, I hope, will be clear to the world when Ray 
Stannard Baker reaches a point in his “Life and 
Letters of Woodrow Wilson” that deals with the 
night on which Wilson had to choose between the 
consequences of signing an imperfect treaty and the 
consequences of refusing to cooperate further with 
men who were retreating from the position they had 
taken when they wished to bring us into the war. 
It will then be easier to see in a sympathetic light why 
Wilson, with his eyes open, thought the lesser <vil 
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was to sign, even though it became necessary to await 
amendments in the light of experience; to wait for 
more wisdom to recognize that the development of 
nationalities must take place within the bounds of a 
higher law, common to them all, and binding them 
all. 

The twofold equipment of the author, close con- 
tact with events and wide reading, enables him to 
puncture many a popular superstition. All of us are 
likely to exaggerate, for example, the difference be- 
tween the French mind and the British. There is a 
difference; but nevertheless it is true that before 1789 
there had been in France centuries of political experi- 
ence that in their own way did much to form in French- 
men the empirical instinct so notable and articulate 
now in Great Britain. The fact that it is less articu- 
late in France is no proof that it is not a constant 
force. 

Like many enlightened Democrats, Count Sforza 
returns again and again to the technique of freedom 
developed in Great Britain. He says, for example: 
“The British Empire, tacitly but radically, was 
transformed under our very eyes into the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.’”’ Immediately after 
passing on to the question of defining as best we can 
a spirit that escapes definition he says: ““The best we 
have is from a Canadian, Sir Robert Borden: ‘Our 
Commonwealth,’ he wrote, ‘may be regarded as a 
League of Nations owing a single allegiance and pos- 
sessing international relations that are still in a state 
of development.’ ’’ Then he proceeds to make a par- 
ticularly interesting ‘observation about the education 
derived by the British from the revolt of the New 
Englanders. A little later he says: ‘“The Dominions 
who would refuse to obey London are ready to obey 
Geneva and its Covenant.” 

Possibly the aspect of the book that appeals to me 
most is the realization that the notion that we have 
been slipping backward since the war is an illusion. 
Dark, usually, are the statements by newspapers and 
by returning travelers, naturally enough, since it is 
always easier to be dramatic than to be adequate. 
In the first place, let us take Count Sforza’s general 
conception about great upheavals: ‘The World War 
was a revolution—and revolutions are long. The revo- 
lution in England lasted half a century. The revolu- 
tion in France—the greatest adventure in the history 
of the last generations—began in 1779: and one may 
well say that, with the armistices of two Bonapartistic 
dictatorships and one and a half restorations, it ended 
only in 1876, when MacMahon surrendered to the 
will of the electors. And one may say that the politi- 
cal transformation of Italy, initiated in the eighteenth 
century by a group of thinkers and statesmen, con- 
tinued through the years of Bonaparte’s invasions 
and resumed by the men of the Risorgimento and 
their heirs down to Giolitti, is not yet fulfilled. The 
Fascist coup d’etat is proof that this is so. If the 
political and social transformations are slow in coun- 
tries which have for centuries contributed complete 
organisms, it is not at all strange that Europe should 
be so long in finding herself.”’ 

Against this background the author’s judgment 
is favorable: “Despite all our past errors, despite 
dictatorships and the wars they unloose or threaten, 


possibilities of European entente are nearer and 
greater than before the World War, and notwithstand- 
ing the hatreds and problems it bequeathed to us. If 
one considers essentials rather than episodes (admitting, 
however, that episodes are liable to become very dan- 
gerous), one must acknowledge that present-day 
Europe is far from being more divided, and especially 
more inexorably divided, than Europe in 1914. We 
should, in statements of this kind, beware of current 
appreciations. It is indeed true that the 1919 treaties 
have multiplied the barriers between peoples. We 
had, in 1914, twenty-six customs systems and thirteen 
monetary systems. The war has given us thirty-five 
customs systems and twenty-seven monetary systems, 
that is, thirty-seven hundred and fifty miles of new 
customs barriers.” 

So much for the difficulties, now for the answer: 
“This new Europe, in which there are thirty sovereign 
states instead of eighteen, shows us the profound 
reason—new in her history—I shall not say for union, 
but for a possibility of union. I mean the disappear- 
ance of the great monarchies (autocratic and pretend- 
edly divine), Germany, Autria-Hungary, Russia, 
Turkey, Spain. If one may henceforth contemplate a 
union of Europe as being more than a Utopian ideal, 
it is precisely because the questions of the Hohenzol- 
lern, Hapsburg, Romanoff, Bourbon monarchies have 
been settled. . . . The new European states furnish 
the solid and permanent material out of which the 
new European edifice may be built. The old monarch- 
ies would not even have understood the idea... . 
It is this new outlook—existing even in those coun- 
tries that seem to oppose it most—which warrants the 
hope of a common organization of Europe. . . . Even 
the personal concerns of dictators, who can live only 
in an atmosphere of war, will not, in the end, be able 
to withstand the moral force which is already in opera- 
tion.” 

Such is the conclusion, and coming from a 
historian so well equipped with actual experience 
of human difficulty, it is a conclusion to carry 
cheer. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Emma Endicott Marean 


Lover of islands where the sea-spume drives 
Like mist of many rainbows falling 
Tn tangled radiance; lover of brave lives 
Of heroes, saints, sinners, of life as a high calling; 
Sail now toward Islands of the Blest where light, 
Clear as your clear and undissembling mind, 
Breaks across eyes that chose unyielding night 
As recompense for service—to be old and blind. 


The land you left lies silent now and dark, 
And the sea utters its long solemn cry 
To the fog-muted sky; but where you disembark 
There will be panoplies of stars to light you by, 
For Heaven will know few moments fair as these 
Wherein your eyes hold Spring again, then turn 
Their bright gaze back across the widening seas 
Toward hearts that cannot wait, that cannot seem to learn. 


(Submitted for publication to The Christian Register of which 
Mrs. Marean was editor for many years. See the memorial is- 
sue, Nov. 19, 1986.) 
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Independent at Twenty-three 


Anna Francis 


HAVE a good education. The college from 
which I graduated has a long, honorable 
record, and a high standing. Yet I left it 
with some disillusion—on account of the 
snobbishness and unkindness I saw there. I saw 
magnanimity too, in one case on the part of a man 
who was looked down upon by those who considered 
him an inferior. His origin was different from that 
of the majority—older and farther east. 

So, taking one thing with another, although col- 
lege satisfied me, it is in no sentimental, rosy light 
that I see it now. I was glad to come out and go to 
work. In spite of the depression I had no difficulty in 
finding a place. Immediately I was able to support 
myself in a store in a big city, and that was a satis- 
faction. I mean, it was for me, and I suppose it 
usually is for a woman—to feel that it is not difficult 
for her to secure what is called economic independence; 
to cease to be a burden on her family. Some of my 
girl friends were not so lucky, and I am sorry for 
them. Some of the boys have not been able to obtain 
work yet, and I am much more sorry for them. If a 
woman fails to obtain work it is only a misfortune. 
If a similar failure comes to a man it is a humiliation. 
It prevents him from doing what the world expects of 
him. It is likely to undermine his character. 

In the store, neither the men nor the women 
meant much in my life. What I missed in them— 


what made a barrier—was lack of mutual interests in © 


every respect except our work. My education, which 
made up, to some extent, for my lack of experience, 
was deeply resented, because I was able to obtain my 
position on these grounds. 

The one element that would have kept me con- 
tent was lacking. If I had seen a business future, of 
increasing responsibility, it would have been enough. 


But for women there did not seem in my environment 
to be much prospect that one job well done would 
mean promotion, and so on through the years. I am 
not sure about the reason. Perhaps it is a conclusion 
based on the assumption that in general a girl has not 
her heart primarily in her work; that her dreams are 
rather of a home; and that she will leave to make such 
a home, as soon as the circumstances favor. 

Is this unjust? It is a problem, a difficulty, but 
is it based on an e-vor, or is the judgment true? 

Unquestionad! 7 there are many women who are 
happily married, or married without children, or 
otherwise so placed that the domestic and maternal 
elements do not form the center of their lives. If such 
women do not have an even chance with men, it is 
unjust, but the injustice is of fate. 

I left the big city, and went to a pretty suburb, 
where [I have a job that calls for womanly qualities 
—for manners, order, and practical sense; work not 
heavy enough to tire me; where I meet many people, 
though I make friends with none. Did not some great 
writer say “the person who is bored in a crowd is a 
fool?”’ Iam not a fool, and I am not exactly bored, 
but all the same I am not living as I should choose to 
live. It is meeting the exactions of life, rather than 
rejoicing in it. And a healthy, cheerful, well-favored 
young woman should be rejoicing in,what she is doing. 

You have already guessed the answer. Rather, 
there are two answers. I think life would be satisfac- 
tory enough if my success, my responsibilities, were 
equal to those of men. But what my nature wishes 
most is my own home, the right kind of a husband, five 
children, and enough money to bring them up properly. 
I suppose I am the Woman Question Incarnate. In 
a world of specialization and small families, what is 
to become of our instincts? Tell me, Mr. Editor. 


Corporation Reserves 
David Cushman Coyle 


(=| USINESS men are worried because the tax 
@ ©) on undistributed profits stands in the way of 
building up a reserve against the next de- 
pression. 

The tax law would bear improvement in this re- 
spect, but not for the reasons that you will usually 
hear. Reserves for hard times have been built up 
in the past in such a way as to do more harm than good. 
The Act helps to prevent the harmful kind of reserve, 
but it needs amending so as to be able to allow the 
useful and harmless kind. 

Before the crash of 1929 there was much talk 
about “bootleg”? money. What was this bootleg 
money? Nothing more nor less than corporation 
reserves, saved up as protection against hard times. 

As the boom of the twenties rose higher and 
higher toward the stratosphere, the Federal Reserve 
was helpless to control the vast balloon. The Federal 

eserve could raise the interest rate one or two per- 
cent, but how could that stop a speculative madness 


that was feeding on magnificent paper profits? Specu- 
lators were borrowing money at any price to finance 
their adventures in the roaring bull market. The cor- 
porations poured their surplus funds into call loans 
at high rates of interest. They bypassed the banks. 
That was the ‘‘bootleg’’ money. 

Call loans are white on one side and black on the 
other. From the side of the corporation, a call loan 
is “liquid.’”’ It can be turned into cash on short notice. 
In dangerous times it is safe and conservative. From 
the side of the public, a call loan is a dangerous drug. 
While the dream bubble swells, the call loan helps to 
intoxicate the speculators and put off the moment of 
awakening. When at last the bubble bursts, the 
leaders call in their loans, force the speculators to sell 
at’ any price, and drive down the collapsing market. 

Bootleg money in the call loan market is only the 
most spectacular of the ways in which corporate sur- 
plus can be used to bring on disaster. 

Before the boom reaches the crazy stage, the 
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surplus may be left quietly lying in the bank, waiting 
for some good investment to come along. It seems 
harmless enough. But everyone knows it is unhealthy 
to have the banks jammed with idle money. It isa 
constant temptation to unwise and speculative invest- 
ment, either by the banks or by their depositors. We 
are now in just such a condition, and the danger is 
well recognized. Not all the idle money is corporation 
surplus, but some of it is. 

In approaching the problem of how to avoid a 
disastrous boom and collapse, the Administration had 
to take action to prevent building up such surplus 
funds as those which got out of all control in 1929. 

If business men could realize clearly their real 
needs, a way could be found to let them have reserves 
without doing harm. Suppose that a corporation were 
allowed to lay away a reserve only on condition that 
the money must not be loaned or invested. That 
would be what is called a “‘sterile’ reserve. One way 
to do it would be to sell tax-free Treasury certificates, 
payable on demand, without interest. The corpora- 


tion would have its reserve, but there would be no 
monkey business in the stock market. The Treasury 
would take the money and lay it aside in a box for 
future use. This would deflate the idle bank deposits 
which are recognized to be so dangerous at times like 
the present. Instead of the reserve being used for in- 
flation, it would be used for deflation. 

Then if there should be a downswing, the cor- 
poration would cash its certificates and get money to 
pay unearned dividends and wages. The Treasury, 
when called upon to redeem the certificates, would 
take the money out of the box and give it back to the 
corporation. These actions would throw new money 
into the markets and help to stop the downswing. 
A reserve handled in this way would not aggravate 
the fluctuations of business but would actually help 
to make business more steady. 

As soon as enough people understand the dif- 
ference between good and bad kinds of reserves, the 
Act can be amended to let a corporation have a nest 
egg that will not hatch into anything dangerous. 


Saving Ourselves 
Ernest M. Whitesmith 


¥*p)o need to see that it was no one person that 
Isaiah had in mind when he saw ultimate 
triumph coming through the life and suf- 
OX ferings of Jehovah’s righteous servant; 
that it was a people, a righteous Israel, a saving 
remnant. That conception is central in all basic 
Christian thought, and embraces the highest religious 
thought everywhere. We are reminded quite often 
enough that Jesus is the light of the world. We do 
not sufficiently keep in mind that he said to simple 
peasants and fishermen, ‘“‘Ye are the light of the 
world” and “Ye are the salt of the earth.’”’ What is 
the meaning of the doctrine that the Church is the 
body of Christ if not that? And what is the Church? 
The body of the faithful doers and not the whole body 
of good listeners and leaners who feel that they have 
nothing to do but believe. Speaking in a general 
way, the great emancipating work of the true Church 
is the universalizing of human thought and the en- 
grafting in the hearts of all who would be good the 
conviction that any attempt to break human life into 
incommunicable parts results in injury to all parts; 
that violence and injustice to one part is violence and 
injustice to all; and it must set itself to the task of 
leading men to the ways of justice, freedom and peace 
without compromise with violence and tyranny. 

I wish to address myself particularly to those 
who are willing to be of the salt of the earth, members 
of the great Church Universal. Among all such there 
is a sense of the need of a better understanding and 
closer fellowship with kindred spirits who are sick of 
movements and would-be leaders who are always deal- 
ing with superficial things, with labels and slogans. 

Attention has often been drawn to the very small 
number of people in any country or age who have done 
the real constructive work of the world. Finstein 
says that history shows that it never takes more than 
two and a half percent of the population of any country 
to keep it out of any war, domestic or foreign. In- 


deed it is not an easy matter to find the two and a half 
percent with the moral and mental equipment to 
unite in the active support of any such program; but 
it is supremely worth trying. It would take much 
less than that to begin such a work. Less than one- 
tenth of one percent could initiate a program of edu- 
cation and of practice that would give us the necessary 
number. For people need to be taught that they are 
not saved until they have worked out their own sal- 
vation; and that the Church Universal must save 
people by teaching them that they save themselves 
by saving one another; for the needed salvation is from 
our selfishness and meanness. 

The doctrine that people must save themselves by 
saving one another must be taught by example as well 
as precept. The example of some small nations of 
northern Europe is of great value to the world. A few 
successful examples in communities all over this 
country would be of incalculable value to our nation. 
This is the time to prepare against the coming of the 
next big economic crisis. Let us cooperate with gov- 
ernmental and other agencies to prevent its coming 
and, even though it does come, to break the force of 
its blows and weather the storm and help to point the 
way towards permanent social security. 

A war crisis, like an economic one, can also be 
guarded against, if taken in time. Let us get rid of 
the notion that the basic cause of war is economic. 
The basic cause of war is religious—or lack of religion— 
wrong emotional life. It has its deepest roots in fears, 
prejudices, old hatreds and lust of revenge. There are 
greater economic reasons for peace between France 
and Germany than between the United States and 
Canada. War between the United States and Canada 
—yes, war on the North American continent—hes 
passed out of the orbit of men’s fears. And why? 
Not because there are no economic rivalries, for the:c 
are; but because we have given up thinking of each 
other in terms of violence. 
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The Golden Rule 


An Inquiry 
Roger Winship Stuart 


OME business men, it appears, are endeavoring 
to follow the Golden Rule, while countless 


12, 


= 


ON )) others are simply bent on making money re- 
Or!) pardiess of the methods involved. 


Apparently, then, the words, ‘Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them,” are as debatable as ever. 

But are they? 

The carrying out of the Golden Rule is, after all, 
nothing more nor less than pushing honesty to its 
logical nth degree; and, as Dr. Frank Crane says, 
“the truth is that the laws of business success are 
based upon honesty.” 

Doubtless you are familiar with the story of 
Jacob Riis, the Dane who did not reach America until 
he was twenty-one, yet who, as Theodore Roosevelt 
said, ‘“came nearest to being the ideal American citi- 
zen.’ If you do not know the story, by all means 
read his own record of his experiences in the struggle 
to make something of himself and at the same time 
make life more livable for his fellowmen. It is a thrill- 
ing tale. Moreover, it unconsciously reveals a man 
who proved the worth of the Rule. 

But it isnot simply the relation of the Golden Rule 
to business that we should consider. What part does, 
or should, it play in the private life of the average 
person? 

I wanted to secure at first hand some information 
about this, so I arranged to question a number of in- 
dividuals—strangers, some of them—average folks 
whose lives, far from being spectacular, are simply 
ordinary. 

“What do I think of the Golden Rule?” said one 
—a carpenter. ‘Well, I never stopped to think. 
Guess it’s all right. Anyhow it’s probably worth 
trying.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that you’ve never 
practiced it?” 

“Listen,” said the carpenter, “I haven’t time to 
waste on experiments. I’ve got to make a living. No, 
of course I’ve never practiced it.” Then, on second 
thought, he added: “Except occasionally.” 

How many of us, I wonder, fail to practice it, 
“except occasionally’’? 

There was another, however, who gave a far dif- 
ferent answer. He was a traveling salesman, a man 
who, years ago, decided he would make the Rule the 
theme of his life. Now, past forty, he is enjoying his 
career immensely. As he puts it, he is getting “a big 
kick” out of it. 

“Why, it’s the same thing as ‘casting your bread 
on the waters,’ he told me. “Even if you want to 
igure it from a purely selfish standpoint, practicing 
sche Golden Rule pays. I’ve found that the more you 
Jo for other people, the more are things done for you.” 

I asked him to explain, but he was rather loath 
so go into detail concerning his own good deeds. At 
ength, however, he said: “Suppose I’m on my way 
‘0 see a prospect and discover scmebody who needs a 


little help—maybe a lift in the car or an errand run. 
Well, my first thought is likely to be to go on about my 
business, but I try to make myself always do the ‘good 
deed’ first. Nor do I have the feeling that I’m shirking 
my regular job; for invariably the results are more 
than commonly satisfactory when I finally make the 
call. Maybe it’s only that my mind is easier by that 
time and I’m in better spirits. But whatever it is, 
I’ve tried it enough to know that it pays.”’ 

So much for my friend the salesman. Now, then, 
for a few figures: 

Of thirty persons queried regarding their thoughts 
on the Golden Rule, five said they made efforts to 
practice it consistently; fourteen occasionally tried 
to follow it, and the other eleven admitted they rarely, 
if ever, gave the matter a thought. 

And here’s an interesting fact. Purely from ob- 
servation I discovered that the five in the first group— 
consisting of one salesman, one retail-store manager, 
two railroad track laborers, and one factory employee 
—were all happy, rather contented men who seemed 
to be enjoying their sojourn on this earth. 

The second group—the fourteen who occasionally 
followed the Rule—was composed of some who were 
happy and at ease and some who did more or less 
esrumbling; about evenly divided in numbers. 

And pessimism would be the key-word of the re- 
maining eleven. Invariably these men were in trouble 
of one sort or another. Two or three suffered financial 
handicaps, one was in poor health, and the others, 
though apparently possessing everything that is com- 
monly thought to make for happiness, were critical 
of everything: their fellowmen, the government, the 
cost of living, and their jobs. 

This survey, of course, was not particularly ex- 
tensive, but it was enough to supply an abundance of 
food for thought. 

The truth is, as one of my subjects stated it: “A 
fellow doesn’t lose anything by practicing the Golden 
Rule, and somehow there’s always the comforting 
feeling that you’re earning your right to fill at least a 
small part in this drama of life.” 


PETITION 
Harry Sutton, Jr. 


O full-orbed virgin of the era’s Night, 
Withhold no more the flaming white-winged ray; 
Unfurl the second coming of the Light, 
With resurrection of departing Day. 

Divest the veils of gently falling snow 
Which swathe fair beauty’s pristine trinity; 
Descend upon the shrouded earth below 
Proclaiming life’s celestial unity. 

Dispel the darkness of deep-felt despair; 
Enlighten us, O lovely shining one, 

The crescent clinging in your lustrous hair 
And mirroring the radiance of sun; 

Bring wisdom from the heavenly domain, 
With evolution of God’s mighty brain. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A UNIVERSAL CREED 


The Grace of God in Faith and 
Philosophy. By Leonard Hodgson. New 
York: Longmans Green and Company. 
$2.40. 


One of the significant features of this 
work by the Canon of Winchester is that 
it grows out of the attempt of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order to approxi- 
mate a universal creed of Christendom. 
Canon Hodgson has witnessed the forces 
that keep separate factions apart. Par- 
ticularly has he noted the tendency on the 
part of both Reformed and evangelical 
Lutheran theologians, and both of them 
as differing from the Catholic tradition, 
to emphasize their distinctive points of 
view in such a way as to obscure the other 
side. The one emphasizes the necessity 
for direct divine agency, the other the im- 
portance of personal faith. In a sense, 
therefore, the discussion is limited to the 
traditional terms of the argument. It is 
the revival of the Pelagian-Augustinian 
controversy, and one might wish at times 
that Canon Hodgson had gone further in 
reinterpreting this all-important idea of 
“grace”? in terms of modern thought and 
contemporary issue. The attempt is there 
to find a context for the idea of divine 
grace in philosophy, but the attempt yields 
little more than showing how philosophy 
must adjust itself to, and be superseded 
by, a divine revelation. 

Nevertheless the book is more than a re- 
statement of a traditional controversy, 
for it sets out definitely to conciliate the 
opposite points of view. First of all, Canon 
Hodgson attempts to show that science 
and philosophy need not be excluded from 
our attempts to define religious truth, as, 
for example, German theology at the 
present time is attempting to do. For 
although he takes exception to the presup- 
positions of idealism, he nevertheless points 
out that ‘faith must philosophize,’’ and 
that in actual fact theology has always 
sought philosophical validation for its 
claims. Even Barth and Brunner, despite 
their dismissal of philosophical speculation, 
manifest the use of philosophical prin- 
ciples and presuppositions, in their inter- 
pretation of revelation. 

The positive thesis of the book is to 
show that science and philosophy yield the 
idea of a one-way process in the uni- 
verse, namely, that of development from 
the inorganic to conscious life. But neither 
science hor philosophy can show the ulti- 
mate destiny or good of this process which 
is supplied by the Christian revelation in 
the ultimate communion with God of the 
redeemed through Christ. From this the 
author draws the inference that divine 
grace operates through physical as well as 
spiritual means. This thesis takes a pe- 


culiar and somewhat dubious slant when 
the author uses it to support a modified 
“ex opere operato”’ theory of the sacra- 
ments as a means of grace. But his real 
purpose is to show that this personal rela- 
tion of dependence on God, as redeemed 
through Christ, need not exclude freedom, 
since in fact it is a “two-way” personal re- 
lationship and therefore fulfills freedom. 
Thus both those who emphasize the need 
of a personal and active faith, and those 
who emphasize the sovereignty and direct 
agency of God in regeneration, may be 
brought together. 
Andrew Banning. 
* * 
A UNITARIAN WORTHY 


A Memoir of the Reverend John 
Bartlett, Harvard A. B. 1805, A. M. 
1868. By Willard Reed. Privately printed 
for Mrs. J.B. Noyes. Boston, Mass.: The 
Merrymount Press. 50 pp. 


Rev. John Bartlett (1784-1849) truly 
was a Unitarian worthy. Thomas Fuller, 
had he been a contemporary, would have 
included him in his ‘“‘Worthies of the 
Church.” Born of an eighteenth-century 
American family in 1784, John Bartlett 
lived a life of outstanding service to his 
fellowmen. A graduate of Harvard, he 
studied for the ministry under the guid- 
ance of Channing, since the Divinity School 
was not formally opened until 1816. 

As chaplain of the Almshouse, then on 
Leverett Street, in Boston (1807-1810), 
Bartlett’s career began, and resulted in 
three worthy services: embargo relief, the 
first organization of Sunday schools, and, 
above all, the calling of the first meeting 
in the movement that brought about the 
founding of two great Boston institutions 
—the McLean Hospital and the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 

Dr. F. A. Washburn, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, in an address in 1938, stated: 
“The Rev. John Bartlett is entitled to the 
eredit of taking the first effective step 
which resulted in the founding of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital.” Bart- 
lett was especially interested in the welfare 
of the poor and insane, and also had the 
ability to interest others. Lieutenant- 
Governor Phillips gave $20,000, and Mr. 
McLean gave in all about $125,000. 
McLean Hospital, named for this donor, 
opened in 1818, and the Massachusetts 
General in 1821. 

This work of Bartlett as a promoter of 
enterprises of vast beneficence, also his 
work in embargo relief for the unem- 
ployed during the War of 1812, and in es- 
tablishing the first Sunday schools in 1811, 
is amplified in sufficient detail by Rev. 
Willard Reed, the author of this memoir. 

Moreover, there is the record of Bart- 


lett’s long and useful pastorate of the 
Second Church at Marblehead, from 1811 
to his death in 1849. He was indeed a 
social and organizing genius. In the eight- | 
eenth century, Marblehead was second 
only to Boston in population and commer- 
cial importance. The Second Church was 
also a leader in influence. Edward Hol- 
yoke was the first minister, from 1716 to 
1737, when he was elected president of 
Harvard College, which he served till his) 
death in 1769, the longest term of service 
except that of Charles W. Eliot. Bartlett) 
served this church nearly forty years. } 
“The friend of the community” was the 
phrase which truly characterized him, and) 
was in general use after his death in Mar- 
blehead. This Unitarian worthy really 
had two careers of notable service—the: 
promotion of great institutions, agencies of 
outstanding value to human welfare, andj 
the ministry of nearly forty years of de- 
voted usefulness. 

Either career should entitle him to the! 
highest regard. 

This memoir was made possible through 
the generosity of a great-granddaughter, 
the late Mrs. J. B. Noyes of Brookline, 
Moreover, the munificent bequest 
of Mrs. Noyes of $500,000 to the Massa 
chusetts General Hospital, and other be 
quests to the Female Humane Society] 
founded in 1816, by John Bartlett, to the 
Second Church of Marblehead, and thf 
Second Church of Boston, impel one t 
feel that the voice of John Bartlett “ye 
speaketh.” 

This book has been carefully prepared 
by the author, Rev. Willard Reed, edito | 
of “A Letter of Emerson,” published b | 
the Beacon Press, and a work of high reff 
pute. The style is pleasing, forthright 
clear, condensed and accurate, just suite 
to a memoir of fifty pages. It is printe 
in beautiful type and the best taste of thi 
Merrymount Press of Boston. In shor 
it is multwm in parvo. 

William Cushing Adams. 


* * 


LENTEN DEVOTIONS | 


Victorious Living. By EH. Stanley Jone 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 880 pal 
$2.00. 


Books by Stanley Jones have come to 
major events in the field of evangelice} 
publishing. And we of a more discipline} 
religious expression cought to take note «| 
this, his latest work. As a gleaning ¢ 
many significant events in his thought ari] 
travels over the world, it will be valuabi} 
for ministers as a source of itustratil 
material and as a stimulus to the sermo 
mind. Again, it will be reaching many le} 
readers as their first original reading in tl | 
field of private devotions, an observatic}) 
not intended to derogate from the ver | 
useful compiled works like Mary Wildl f 
Tileston’s two collections, ‘Prayers A, i. 
cient and Modern” and “Daily Stren 
for Daily Needs,” but one intended to gif! 
credit where credit is due for a modern a i} 
i 
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wholly creative output. Its influence will 
reach thousands in Bible classes of all re- 
ligious faiths. Each page in ‘Victorious 
Living” is devoted to one day of the year. 
At the top are noted from two to six Bible 
references; the main part of the page is 
dedicated to an original reflection of Dr. 
Jones’ based on a story or a quotation or a 
scientific fact with a spiritual implication; 
at the base of the page there is a very short 
original prayer sounding the affirmative 
note in the foregoing. The 366 topics 
cover the whole field of sorrow and per- 
plexities, individual and social, which 
flesh and spirit and group life are heir to. 
The style is dignified and decently re- 
strained, presupposing scientific education 
and powers of reflection in its readers. 
[I do not shout “Victorious Living” to 
the skies as the indispensable religious 
book of the year. But I think that our own 
household will be hearing a page of it each 
day during 1937. 
Waitstill H. Sharp. 


* * 


AID FROM DR. GILKEY 


Getting Help from Religion. By 
James Gordon Gilkey. New York: Mac- 
millan and Company. 185 pp. $1.75. 


This is a book of eleven chapters, read- 
able in a single evening, cast in the reason- 
able thought forms and simplicity of lan- 
ruage for which Dr. Gilkey has become 
famous in his writing and preaching. The 
book is an essay on the problems faced by 
the adherents of liberal scientific-minded 
Protestantism. All its reasoning is based 
upon these three essential primary beliefs 
of Jesus as reinterpreted by free religious 
thought after the centuries of creeds and 
2eclesiasticism, as follows “. . . . there 
stands at the heart of things an unseen 
God who loves every human being so 
dearly that all of us can trust ourselves to 
him in life and death; .... all human 
beings are children of this God, and as 
such they possess an infinite value; . 
because every human being is of infinite 
value, each of us owes unfailing respect 
and kindness to every person he meets.” 
[This quotation is a fair sample of Dr. 
Gilkey’s style throughout the book and an 
ndication of his theological outlook. His 
confidence in the fatherhood of God; in 
; deathless future for the human spirit 
ufter ‘the irrational episode of death’’; and 
n the triumph of the good over the evil 
luring a long, gradually ascending evolu- 
ion, are based on logical inference from 
he law and order and beauty of nature 
ind the dominant moral responsiveness 
n the heart of man. Dr. Gilkey has lived 
in abundant, vital and highly successful 
ife and, already in middle career, is full of 
1onors and recognition. He has tried 
iving and found it good. This book re- 
lects that finding. Professor Hocking says 
hat God is because the world is not. Dr. 
tilkey finds God is because the world is. 

In his outlook on the person of Jesus and 
n the nature of God and man, Dr. Gilkey 


has drawn a full century away from the 
Calvinism which was so horrified by the 
Unitarian outlook in the days of the 
flowering of New England. How have the 
old defenses gone down before the winds of 
science and comparative religions! What 
is Congregationalism if the doings on 
Park Street, Boston, and in the South 
Congregational Church, Springfield, are 
parts of it, for they are as divided as by a 
gulf of a century? On finishing the book, 
the reader is tempted to write the author 
and ask him, “‘Why don’t you come out 
for the theistic Unitarianism which every 
chapter of this book sets forth?” But Dr. 
Gilkey could point out that there are three 
Boston Unitarian churches where Christ is 
more exalted than apparently Jesus is in 
the South Congregational Church, Spring- 
field. And a far more penitent and less 
hopeful (certainly a more hesitant and in- 
quiring) outlook on the nature of man and 
of his evolution is besetting some of our 
select circles of younger Unitarian minis- 
ters than is evident in the mind of the 
author of this book. 

“Getting Help from Religion” will be 
useful to our ministers chiefly as a source 
of materials for analogy and illustration— 
though it is far less valuable in this respect 
than Dr. Fosdick’s recent writings. It 
will not bring much news of theology to 
ministers long in the liberal tradition. But 
it is a valuable work for them to have at 
hand to lend to their perplexed laity as a 
simple, hopeful, reasonable and affirmative 
statement of modern Unitarianism. It 
will cut a wide swathe among those who 
cannot go too deep. 

Waittstill H. Sharp. 
* * 
CHILDREN’S STORIES 

Hayricks and Muddy Boots. By 
Norman D. Blake. London, England: The 
Lindsey Press. One shilling. 

This is a little book containing twelve 
ten-minute talks. Mr. Blake is a farmer 
turned preacher to children in a very fas- 
cinating and pleasing manner. He uses 
his experience on the farm to point some 
very valuable lessons, not merely for chil- 
dren but for grown people as well. His 
style is very simple, modern, and pleasing. 
The one who can repeat these stories will 
be assured of vital interest from all who 
listen. 

Jade Cole: 
* * 


RADIO PREACHMENTS 


The Fate of the Family. By Arthur 
E. Holt. Chicago and New York: Willett, 
Clark and Company. 192 pp. $2.00. 

There are so many excellent books ap- 
pearing nowadays on the family and its 
problems that one cannot help but wonder 
why the publishers saw fit to print Dr. 
Holt’s radio talks. As talks over the wire- 
less they undoubtedly were stimulating 
and helpful to many people, but in book 
form they do not convince. There is little 
or no continuity, and with the exception of 


a questionable indictment of urbanization 
and modern economic trends as enemies 
of family life, little in the way of solid ar- 
gument. 

Robert C. Desxter. 


* * 


HARPER’S MONTHLY PULPIT 


Born for Victory. By Albert Buckner 
Coe. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
180 pp. $1.00. 

Our Common Loyalty. By Philemon 
F. Sturges. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 100 pp. $1.00. 


These two volumes are the forty-second 
and forty-third in Harper’s Monthly Pulpit 
Series. Both of them more than measure 
up to the high standards set by past con- 
tributors to the series. 

Coe’s sermons have a pithiness and 
pungency of style that actually makes 
them pleasant reading—something that 
cannot be said for most sermons. 

Where the sermons of Coe are a spur to 
action, those of the Dean of the Cathedral 
of St. Paul in Boston influence one to be- 
lief and faith. The note struck in all the 
sermons is found in this sentence: ‘‘Our 
worship may be something utterly imprac- 
tical so far as... . the next election is 
concerned, but it puts our feet on the 
pathway towards serenity and peace.” 

Oliver Martin. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Concerning Progressive Revelation. 
By Vivian Phelips (Philip Vivian). London, 
England: Watts and Company. 188 pp. 
One shilling net. 

This book comprises a revised and ex- 
tended chapter of the author’s earlier work 
entitled “The Churches and Modern 
Thought.” The chief interest of the 
writer is in the light which a study of com- 
parative mythology may throw upon the 
distinctive doctrines of traditional Chris- 
tianity. Sections of the book are devoted 
to parallels in ancient religions and in the 
beliefs of primitive man. Another section 
deals with the Solar Myth. An interesting 
little book, a perusal of which may impel 
a further study of the subject. 

Alfred W. Birks. 


The Immutable Law. By Jane Revere 
Burke. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 118 pp. $1.00. 

This volume is a record of the spiritual- 
istic messages received from Judge Thomas 
Troward, an English jurist who was also a 
magistrate in India. It is said that the 
Judge was a prominent spiritualist while 
on earth, and he carried with him into the 
spirit world the legacy of a long study and 
experience in communicating with that 
world beyond. The messages were re- 
ceived by the author. Those inclined 
toward spiritualism will see here an inter- 
pretation of God’s plan and work. Others 
will find in this book the essentials of 
the philosophy of spiritualism. 

Oliver Martin. 
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Acknowledgment of Contributions Toward Salary 


of Physician at Delta Cooperative Farm 


Up to and including January 26, Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter reports that $510.90 
has been received in response to the ap- 
peal for $1500 to provide a physician for 
the Delta Cooperative Farm at Hillhouse, 
Miss. The contributions so far received are 
about one-third of the amount needed, and 
Dr. Dexter urges all churches, ministers, 
groups and individuals interested to send 
in their contributions at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. It is hoped that Unitarians 
will not fall down on their part of this most 
important project. Other religious groups 
are appealing for other needs. Our task is 
the important one of providing a physician. 

The contributions have come in the 
main. from individuals, although many 
church groups have made contributions 
from their funds and also in many churches 
collections have been taken for this pur- 
pose. It is significant that most of the con- 
tributions have come from the smaller 
churches. It is hoped that the larger and 
wealthier churches will respond as gen- 
erously in proportion to their means as 
many of our smaller parishes have done. 
In addition to the sums already received, 
several pledges have been made and plans 
are under way in other churches, but we 
still will need a considerable increase in 
contributions if we are to be able to furnish 
the physician for these needy people. 

The Department of Social Relations is 
grateful to The Register for its help and to 
Unity for publishing the appeal, and to 
the many individuals and churches who 
have already responded. If every church 
should contribute $5, we would have more 
than enough to meet the entire need. 


The list of contributors follows: 


Ontos \Wandselealoya men ites tare ee $ 5.00 
Rev. Howard A. MacDonaid ............. 1.00 
Review iardun. Clarkes sees a, coer 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John B. Nash .............. 5.00 
GeorrerGy Davistan ate eee eee 5.00 
Mrs. Dora Delano Forbes............+..:: 15.00 
First Unitarian Church, Richmond, Va. .... 5.00 
IWillsOnIMIENE ro winters dt eae ama 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Northfield, Mass. ...... 5.00 
Roya Nin Cushman yee ee eee 5.00 
First Church of Christ, Groton, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Barn- 

stable w Massa tan Meee ce 4.09 


First Congregational Unitarian Parish, Dux- 


BURY IVER SS aerate seta a yt ence ee ee 6.34 
First Parish Chureh (Unitarian), Barre, 

Mass isan eee ahh eee neem 7.00 
CharlesiOnRichardsonsenia seta eis ae ne 10.00 
RevaiGeorgesH.O2Delll ye. ocean ome 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. Stout ............ 2.00 
Parkerieavianrcan eer at eee 10.00 
IBY Shiney 18e, Sine wae aon oenennsanaccase 50.00 
Church of Our Father, Newburgh, N. Y. ... 2.00 
IMG RECESS Coo Chive, 426 eos eke dan eat aane 5.00 
Revs William Gabliot. Jr ..s,ascv.0c. lone 5.00 
Hon Jamessil. Wollem ee wcnecteiee feos 3.00 
The Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt.. 10.00 
First Unitarian Church of Des Moines, 

LOW alc cr arse pareat en eee icine Or ee pe 5.77 
Reve Geongerl Ache Vai tt liner 1.00 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter ............ 25.00 
First Congregational Parish (Unitarian), 

Veeenoy ale MUTE 0, cat dle SlehonaBucine aMtore 15.00 


Church of Our Father, Newburgh, N. Y. 


(Additional Contribution) .............. 1.00 
Rev: Bion RS Call) -ea.20a: cite wel ieee 2.00 
First Congregational Unitarian Society, 

lexington) Masser ni: «eerie eee 15.00 
Dr. Alfred Wi.-ANGbOUve . «sc. stem acme eine 25.00 
First Unitarian Society of Stockton, Calif... 10.00 
First Unitarian Society of Sacramento, Calif. 7.00 
Westminster Congregational Society, Provi- 

Giana tll pean odo GapeoQovennGtanceos 5.00 
Robert L, McNamee... 1. oc aes ewtes «+ 2.00 
Miss: Kate Ds Huber . .0- eeecuueteaenars ars 5.00 
Mrs, Mary B. Riddle ws «0. scm oc atte anaes <' 3.00 
Miss Anne BaStedman® «07s ateaettear ‘ieee 1 25.00 
First Unitarian Society of Chicago, Il. .... 10.00 
Alfred@WihiGiMaly joscteteti< si. atereaaer ete cea 2.00 
SONUNGISH DONS Porn teat cre tetera eretenes 1.00 
Detroit, Mich., Branch Alliance ........... 10.00 
Rey. and Mrs. Cornelis Heijn .........-.-- 2.00 
Dr. and Mrs. Mark W. Richards .........- 5.00 
Hackensack, N. J., Unitarian Church ...... 12.85 
Ruland Andersom [lis < ae tscatans heya 5.00 
Rev. Milton BE: Muder .. i.i.005. 23: ae 1.00 
Mrs Rebeeca iC: Vincent 2). .mtantasstace oe 5.00 
The First Parish in Beverly, Mass. ........ 15.00 
Jefferson Memorial Chapel, Highiand 

Springs, VaNs sn cree se -.ccuthe aeeire es ene 10.00 
Miss: Alice. P: Tapley sata! ees vigd 0 trris sae ane 25.00 
Reva Howard Ge Watson |. ear mite sere 5.09 
Unitarian Sunday School, Bangor, Maine .. 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Barneveld, N. Y.......- 2.00 
The First Unitarian Church of Omaha, 

Be oe erent ana! oc trucismeerary eer, a 13.85 
Mrs. P. Newell Hamlin and Miss Churchill . 5.00 
Channing Religious Society, Newton, Mass.. 15.00 
Alt: | GROCUS EE tse actors cis.s sterner earns 10.00 
Miss) Mleanor ss barker |... jets cieerrraae nce: 10.00 
Third Congregational Society of Greenfieid, 

MAS are ies kectucse dot .in. dee OREN aoe a eee ce 10.00 
Nirs. eolizabethiaWOlii., <0 treion enw een: 1.00 
Mrs: Grace; aylor s)ns5.- actors: meter tee 1.00 
Total Contributions to date ............. $510.90 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Belmont, Mass.—An organ recital 
will be given in the First Church in Bel- 
mont on Sunday, February 14, at 4 p. m., 
by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
F. A. G. O., organist of King’s Chapel. 
Following the recital tea will be served in 
the church parlor. On Sunday, January 17, 
a recital was given by Willem Frisco Frank, 
organist of the First Church. 


New York, N. Y.— ‘A New Day,’ the 
play about contemporary Soviet Russia, 
by Walter Duranty and Maurice Hindus, 
was presented by the Community Players 
of the Community Church on the evenings 
of Thursday, January 28, and Saturday, 
January 30. 


* * 


DEDHAM TERCENTENARY 


In The Christian Register of October 1, 
1936, a full account of the observance of 
the Dedham Tercentenary was printed. 
A complete record of this event has now 
been published by the Transcript Press of 
Dedham, Mass. In it is a tribute to Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, minister of the First 
Church, who “‘instituted the pageant proj- 
ect, placing his time and talent at the 
service of his townspeople.” 


‘ 


_ conserving a free church in our democray, 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Community Church of Summit, 
N. J., celebrated its thirtieth anniversary 
with a festival on Wednesday, January 27, 
155 members and friends of the society at- 
tending. At the inaugural service in 1907, 
Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secretary of the | 
American Unitarian Association, then the | 
minister of the Orange church, preached. 
Owing to illness, Dr. Hunt was not able | 
to attend the festival but was made guest | 
of honor in absentia. Mrs. Edgar Swan 
Wiers, of Montclair, N. J., whose husband, | 
Dr. Wiers, had alternated with Dr. Hunt} 
in conducting the pioneer services in 
Summit, was present and _ responded| 
to the recognition given to the society’ 
founders. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, minister 0 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
was the visiting speaker, taking as his 
subject the special challenge of the present 
world situation to forthright and thoroug 
religious thinking. His opening remarks, 
when he chose to regard the Canoe Brook 
Country Club (nationally known golfing} 
center) at which the festival was held as} 
the church’s new parish house, sent his 
audience into repeated gales of laughter] 
especially when the “‘modern’”’ character of 
some of the “appointments of the house’ 
were commented upon. His address wail} 
received with marked enthusiasm, thé 
response to his persuasive appeal for 
religious level in all thinking as liberallf 
faced the problems of a difficult age be} 
coming increasingly evident as he prajf 
ceeded. 

On the Sunday preceding the annive 
sary, Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrati 
vice-president of the Association, suppliett ; 
the place of Dr. Louis C. Cornish, presHf} 
dent, prevented by illness from leavi 
Boston. 
formerly known as All Souls’ Church. 
March of last year the society rejoine 
the Unitarian fellowship. The preser 
minister, Rev. A. Powell Davies, went 
Summit in 1938. 


ok *% 


OUR HELPFUL CONTEMPORARIBE} 


I was glad to have a few minute] 
talk with Norman Hapgcod, editor of TI 
Christian Register, after his sermon | 
All Souls’ Church recently. A beaut}: 
fully rendered sermon, incidentally, |}! 
was from one who has lectured much bi 
who is not, I believe, an ordained clergy} 
man. It was interesting in the ministe3 
study after the service to hear from 
Hapgood details of his present editorsh4 
As one familiar with The Register sin} 
it was edited by Rev. George Batchel#| 
sometime of this city, I listened sym 
thetically, of course, to a statement 
plans for broadening and deepening tif } 
historic publication—for making it |iP) 
more vital force than ever before tows] 


—‘Catchall” in ihe Lowell, Mass., Coural 
Citizen. 
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MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS OF 
MBE VASU. TA: 


The regular meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held in Boston on Tuesday, 
January 12. The board sat in executive 
session, the officers not being present, to 
make nominations for officers to be elected 
at the annual meeting in May. 

At its regular session, the board voted 
to ratify and confirm the mail ballot in re- 
gard to the appointment of Rev. Everett 
M. Baker as secretary of the Department 
of Public Relations. 

The board accepted a report presented 
by the Committee on Public Relations in 
regard to the raising of funds, and voted 
that all projects involving the raising of 
funds, with the endorsement of the Asso- 
ciation, should first be submitted to the 
Committee on Public Relations and be 
referred by them to the board with their 
recommendation. 

The board approved the president’s 
appointment of the following persons as 
additional members of the Committee on 
Church Extension and Maintenance: Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt, Miss Bertha Langmaid, 
Mrs. Frank Frederick, Rev. Thomas M. 
Mark, and Rev. Cloyd Valentine. 

The president announced the following 
names as members of the committee to 
plan for the observance of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the beginning of the 
distinguished ministry of Theodore Parker: 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Chairman; Rev. 
Harold Arnold, Rev. Paul Chapman, Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, and Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes. 

The report of the Committee on Publica- 
tions was presented to the board and the 
following vote was passed: 

Voted, to adopt the recommendations 
of the joint meeting of the Publications 
Department and the representatives of the 
major denominational organizations in re- 
gard to the establishment of a general 
publications committee, as follows: 

(a) That this meeting approves the 

suggestion of the Appraisal Commission 
in regard to the establishment of a general 
publications committee as an advisory 
and coordinating body. 
. (b) That the organizations here repre- 
sented have the printing and distribution 
of their publications done through The 
Beacon Press, except in the matter of 
periodicals. 

(c) That the representatives of the 
several societies submit these recom- 
mendations to their respective organiza- 
tions for consideration and action, and 
that they report back at a future meeting 
of this joint committee. 

Rey. Alfred J. Wilson of Norwell, Mass., 
was appointed as the Unitarian repre- 
sentative on the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches. 

The following persons were elected to 
represent the Association as members of 
the Council of the Free Church Fellow- 


ship: Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, Rev. Everett 
M. Baker, Dr. John H. Lathrop. 
It was voted to hold the next meeting of 
the Board on Wednesday, March 10. 
* * 
A DAY FOR PEACE 


What can the Church do for peace? 
The Church is not indifferent and cer- 
tainly it cannot be neutral in the strife 
against the world’s worst “‘malignant dis- 
ease,’ war. The Church is interested in 
trade, tariffs, finance, treaties, territories, 
but these are of secondary interest. The 
Church wants peace, but it is sure that 
peace will never be found without the will 
to seek it and without the faith that it can 
be attained. Napoleon said, ‘‘In war the 
moral is to the physical as three is to one.” 
In the quest for peace the moral is like- 
wise the important and decisive factor. 
Peace will never be realized apart from an 
unconquerable faith as well as knowledge 
of the way to secure it. Just there is the 
task of the Church: to strengthen faith and 
to educate. 

Sunday, January 31, was set apart by 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., for these kindred purposes. It added 
to the regular Sunday activities other 
meetings dedicated, all of them, to a day 
for peace. The day began with a discussion 
of peace and freedom under the leadership 
of Harry W. Wendt. At the same hour 
Dr. Horace Pettit addressed the church 
school on ‘“‘Peace and: Patriotism.” At 
the eleven o’clock service of worship, 
which was enriched by music by a chorus 
choir in addition to the regular quartet, 
the minister, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
preached on ‘“‘The Spiritual Foundations 
of World Peace.”’ At noon the congrega- 
tion adjourned to the parish house for 
luncheon, after which Dr. Charles G. Fen- 
wick, professor of political science at 
Bryn Mawr College and delegate to the 
Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace recently held at Buenos 
Aires, spoke on the work of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, following which Dr. Herbert F. 
Fraser of Swarthmore College spoke on 
“The Economic Price of Peace.” 

Conferences, iectures, debates, discus- 
sions, are common, but in this “day for 
peace” there was a novel method which 
proved to be more successful than anyone 
foresaw. The church assembled as a great 
family and it had a very happy day, al- 
though its business was of the most serious 
nature. It approached the subject of in- 
ternational peace from many angles and 
found both inspiration and illumination. 
It was significant that all the speakers em- 
phasized the primary importance of the 
moral or spiritual elements. The professor 
of political science as well as the professor 
of economics quite as much as the minister 
saw little hope of progress toward peace 
apart from faith that peace is a real value 
just as truth is a real value, and that peace 
can be attained. All were agreed that the 


price of peace, which is certainly great, 
must be paid if it is to be acquired, and 
that the price will include material treas- 
ures, the sacrifice of pride and the dedica- 
tion of the highest skill. No outward 
mechanism or law will bring in the era of 
peace any more than mechanism or law 
will bring in the day of truth. Chief 
among the causes of war are our inade- 
quate loyalties. So long as the supreme 
loyalty is to the nation, nations will fight 
one another. Only unflinching loyalty 
to that which is above all nations, which 
is the central soul of religion, will cure 
the world’s disease. When peace comes, 
it will be through religion as loyalty to the 
supreme values. Whether peace will 
come through the Church depends upon 
the behavior of the Church. The Church 
should explore every subject which relates 
to peace: armaments, treaties, forms of 
government, and finance. But what is 
knowledge without faith to apply it and 
the willingness to sacrifice to preserve it? 
Peace needs the Church and the Church 
needs more of the religion which centers not 
upon names even of the holiest but upon 
the realities of truth and right and peace. 

The program of the day was an experi- 
ment with its mingling on a Sunday of 
fellowship, education and worship. If a 
large congregation and serious enthusiasm 
are evidences of interest and purpose, then 
this ‘‘day for peace’’ indicates that we are 
rising above inertia and hopelessness to a 
new sense of responsibility and confidence. 


* x 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


The recent decision of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to reverse a rule 
of seventy years’ standing and exempt 
conscientious objectors from compulsory 
military training was declared by the 
Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches of America 
to be one of the most significant steps yet 
made in the struggle for freedom of con- 
science. 

On January 15 the Institute reported 
its new plan to permit conscientious ob- 
jectors to be exempted from compulsory 
military training by substituting certain 
studies in international law, the history 
of arbitration, or diplomacy. 

Details of the plan have not yet been 
worked out, the Institute states. However, 
it is known that a conscientious objector 
whose sincerity is demonstrated to the 
Faculty Council, will be permitted to take 
the alternative course. The plan will be- 
come effective next September for a trial 
period of two years. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Phillips E. Osgood, minister of Em- 
manuel Church, Boston, Mass., will 
preach at the noonday services of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Tuesday to Friday, Feb- 
ruary 16-19. There will be an organ recital 
by Raymond C. Robinson on Monday, 
February 15. 
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CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHING 


During the month of January, Mrs. 
Forrester Macdonald, dean of the Tucker- 
man School, gave a course at the Second 
Church in Salem, Mass., on handwork 
enrichment of church-school teaching. 
The course was given under the auspices 
of the Essex Church School Association, 
an organization made up of the church 
schools of the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches of Essex County. As it has been 
the custom for this group to cooperate 
with the Essex South Branch of Congre- 
gationaf Churches, the Congregational 
group joined with the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist group in this undertaking. The 
appeal was wide, and the interest keen, 
as a result of which more than fifty people 
—ministers, superintendents, teachers, and 
people “‘just interested’’— registered for the 
course. 

The group met on four successive Thurs- 
day evenings at 7.30 in the parish house of 
the Second Church. Seated around tables, 
they first heard a short lecture by Mrs. 
Macdonald in which she sketched briefly 
the relationship of the projects of the par- 
ticular evening in relation to the program 
of the church school as a whole. Then, 
carrying out in practice her conviction that 
handwork in the church school is vital 
because we learn by doing, she had the 
group actually do themselves those things 
which they were later to teach to their 
pupils. The course was given very much 
in the form which she has followed in her 
work at the Isles of Shoals. 

The subject of the first meeting was 
“Bible Life and Times.” After outlining 
what she believed religious education to 
be, Mrs. Macdonald stressed the signif- 
icance of knowledge of ancient times in 
church-school teaching, particularly in 
our Bible teaching. To indicate the in- 
numerable projects which may be under- 
taken to make the life of those early times 
vivid to the youngsters of today, she fash- 
ioned a model of an ancient stove in clay, 
showing the very primitive and also the 
later forms. Next the group was instructed 
in the making of clay lamps, the primitive 
and the later forms, and lastly, a model of 
a Palestinian house. Each course mem- 
ber, with his own lump of clay, fashioned 
his own model of these ancient objects. 
Thus, the purpose of the first meeting, 
from the standpoint of handwork materials, 
was the use of clay, gesso, and other model- 
ing materials. 

The second meeting concerned the 
Book. Mrs. Macdonald spoke briefly on 
written language, inscription, rolls, codices, 
and finally bound books. Then followed 
the marbling of paper for use in bookbind- 
ing. The effects that could be obtained 
by this simple process were astonishing. 
Paint and water were the only materials 
required. The second project of the eve- 
ning was the making of a portfolio. The 
purpose of this meeting, from the handwork 
standpoint, was the use of paper and paint. 


It may also be added that many of the 
members learned a considerable amount 
about the use of paste. 

“Worship Activities’ was the subject of 
the third meeting. Mrs. Macdonald spoke 
on worship services as a form of design. 
She then alluded to the laws of design 
generally, and followed with a brief ref- 
erence to Christian symbolism. The first 
project of the evening was the making of 
two maps, one of Palestine, the other of 
the whole region of Bible times, the map 
being one of the most useful of symbols. 
The maps were drawn free hand, with the 
use of graph paper. Next a physical map 
of Palestine was mounted as a base for a 
relief map in some modeling material, or 
simply for use pictorially. Design in soft 
tin was the last project, showing how metal 
may be used as a cast, or as a metal plaque. 
Metal (and also wood) was illustrated as a 
medium for handwork. 

At the final meeting, planned to illus- 
trate self-expression rather than the use of 
any particular materials, Mrs. Macdonald 
stressed creativity as perhaps the most im- 
portant achievement to hope for in hand- 
work in the church school. She spoke of 
the universe in relation to self, of the powers 
of creativity latent in all of us, particularly 
children, and pointed out that we must not 
underestimate their abilities. 

The first project of the evening was 
finger painting. Rather than assigning a 
subject, a musical selection was played 
which each course member was to inter- 
pret with his paints. Following this the 
group drew imaginary pictures of Bible 
scenes, trying to capture in their drawings 
the freedom and spontaneity of children. 
The course closed with the making of 
block prints from blocks of paraffin. 


ee 


COOPERATIVE STORE OPENED 


A cooperative store was opened Jan- 
uary 20 in Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., by 
the Brooklyn Heights Consumers’ Club. 
Members of several Heights churches 
started this club a year ago as a discussion 
and buying group. 

Robert Smith, educational secretary of 
the Eastern Cooperative League, gave a 
talk on “Co-op Stores and Their Place in 
the Cooperative Movement” on January 
20, at the Church of the Saviour, New 
York, N. Y., following which the meeting 
adjourned for tea and inspection of the 
store. 

* 


LENTEN SERVICES 


There will be special evening services at 
Arlington Street Church on Sundays dur- 
ing Lent at 7.45 o’clock, beginning Feb- 
ruary 14 and lasting through Palm Sun- 
day, as was done last year. Preceding 
each service there will be fifteen minutes 
of organ music, with the choir quartet. 
Rey. Dana McLean Greeley will preach 
every Sunday except March 14, when Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot will be the preacher. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Margery Delano Robinson, daugh- 
ter of Rev. and Mrs. Alson H. Robinson | 
of Plainfield, N. J., was married to Law- | 
son of Mr. and || 


rence Walker Collins, Jr., 
Mrs. Lawrence Walker Collins of Littleton, 
N. H., in the First Unitarian Church of 
Palinfield, on January 9. 


. Wilfred J. Brogden, son of Rev. John 


Brogden, minister of the Unitarian church || 
has been honored in The) 


at Urbana, Il., 
Science News Letter of December 26 last. 


His thesis, ‘“X-Radiation of the Brain in)| 
Its Relation to Acuity of Hearing”’ is listed | 
as amongst the outstanding contributions }| 
to science in 1936. Science, the organ of 
the American Association for the Ad-] 


vancement of Science, has given him a 
similar honor. 


Rey. Frank Edwin Smith, minister of 


been the preacher for a week at the inter- 
denominational noonday services held i 
Trinity Episcopal Cathedral. 


Rev. George L. Parker, minister of the}} 


Congregational 
Keene, N. H., 
ruary Sunday vesper services at the Ken 


Society (Unitarian) of 


dall Hall School for Girls, Peterboro, N. HI} 


is the preacher at the Feb-| 


i| 


i 


| 
| 
the First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the third consecutive year has: 


A son, Sidney Macdonald, was borr 


Moore Baker. Mr. Baker is minister of 


January 28, to Rev. and Mrs. Beret 
| 


the Westminster Congregational Society 
Providence, R. I. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus 
of Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
gave the Founder’s Day address at a | 
ton Institute, Va., on January 31. 
address and the services of the day contd 
memorated the life and influence of Drill] 
Francis G. Peabody, who was a membe 
of the board of trustees at Hampton fo 
46 years. 


* * 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 
People are likely to view Capital,’ ac 


1 
cordingly as they have been its favorites | 
| 


playmates, servants or cripples. Labor i: 
usually interpreted within the scope o 
one’s own practice of it. A yardstick 0 
common American good is needed. Capita 


and Labor both have rights, but these ard} 


lesser than common human rights. 
Present America, Fascist-motivated, 
likely to go a little more to the Left te 


appease the workers and then subtly stee 5 


back to the Right. Labor will get cakes 
crumbs; the people need bread. A docu 
ment like the new Soviet Constitutior 
adopted December 5, 1936, is a challengy 
to us to extend free education to the uni 
versities, banish unemployment, make 
juster distribution of wealth, and creat: 
agencies for increasing the value of persond} 
life within the framework of our existin. 
government, and larger democratic free 
dom.—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, First Libera 
Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Javid Cushman Coyle is the author of 
“Waste,”’ ‘Uncommon Sense,” ‘Brass 
Tacks,” and ‘‘Age Without Fear.” 

inna Francis is a recent graduate from 
a college she prefers not to mention. 

Norman Hapgood is editor of The 
Register. 

ernest M. Whitesmith is minister of 
the United Liberal Church of Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

NV. W. Willard is a retired Congrega- 
tional minister living in Rochester, 
Wis. 


* * 
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Church Announeements 

BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 
Sunday evening services at 7.45, during Lent. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. John Carroll Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr, Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Feb. 16-19, Rev. 
Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a.m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Ward B. Jenks, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 12.45 p. m., Station WKBN, 750 
kilocycles. 


= . Help us create 
Channing Circle. 22s exes 
for 32 sewing women. Buy your flood- 
relief clothing for boys and girls up to 14 


veatS: Mrs. Herbert A. Sweet, Chairman 
Arlington Street Church 
353 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


erences Wdveriane 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


GENEALOGY — Lineages traced. Charts pre- 
pared. Member N. E. Historie Genealogical Society. 
Mrs. Arthur H. Alger, 6 Brown Terrace, Jamaica 
Piain, Mass, Jamaica 0605-J. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Poston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Why Not 


OXFORD, ENGLAND, IN AUGUST 


Combine Your Trip to the 


TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF LIBERALS 


With a Bit of 
Sight-Seeing? 


Anne Hathaway’s Cottage (above) is one of the sights included in 
our Tour “A,” immediately following the Congress, August 3 - 8 


eda LileNe GS 


Tour ‘A’ —June 29, THE STATENDAM 
ges ad oh = Suly_ 20, SEE: STATENDAM * | 


omer 


‘Tour “C” July 28, THE QUEEN [MARY 


REGISTER NOW! 


A deposit of only $25 is required to reserve 


your place among these kindred spirits. 
| Bring your questions to 


THE TOUR SECRETARY 


25 Beacon Street’ - i = - - - - - - - Boston, Massachusetts 


a 
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Pleasantries 


Always remember, no matter how bad 
prose may be, that 1t might be verse.— 
The Sunday Express (London). 

* * 


We are proud of hardships endured by 
our ancestors, and the snootiest people in 
the next generation may be the Daughters 
of the Jobless.—St. Louis Star-Times. 

Fy 

Several able observers see no chance of 
war in Europe. Others have more faith. 
They believe some kind of misunderstand- 
ing can be worked out.—Ailanta Constitu- 
tion. 

* * 

“Practically everybody owns an auto- 
mobile nowadays.” 

““Yes—there’s the fellow who drives 
it, the finance company, the garage he 
owes a repair bill to and the company he 
owes for his tires.” —Hachange. 

* * 


“William,” said Mother severely, “there 
were two pieces of cake in the pantry when 
I went out, and there is only one now. 
How is that?” 

“TI don’t know,” said William. “But 
it was dark, and I suppose I didn’t see the 
other piece.”—Gloucester (England) Jour- 
nal. 

+ ek 

Mrs. Skjold: ‘‘Dear, did you notice the 
handsome fur coat worn by the young 
lady in front of us in church today?” 

Mr. Skjoid: “No, I’m afraid I didn’t. I 
was dozing most of the time.” 

Mrs. Skjold: *‘Huh, a lot of good it does 
you to go to church!”—Christian Union 
Herald. 

* * 

Scotch Gent: ‘‘My lad, are you to be my 
caddie?”’ 

Caddie: ‘‘Yes, sir.”’ E 

S. Gent: ‘‘And how are you at finding 
lost balls?” 

Caddie: ‘‘Very good, sir.’ 

S. Gent: ‘Well, look around and find 
one so we can start the game.’—West 
Point Pointer. 

* * 

A young hostess rushed up to George 
Bernard Shaw and asked him what he 
thought of the violinist who had just 
played. 

Shaw: “‘He reminds me of Paderewski.”’ 

Hostess: ‘‘But Paderewski is not a vio- 
linist.”’ 

Shaw: “Just so. 
School Informer. 


Just so.’’—Sunday 


* * 


Evolution of a man’s ambition: 

To be a circus clown. 

To be like dad. 

To be a fireman. 

To make All-State. 

To do something noble, 

To get wealthy. 

To make ends meet. 

To get the old-age pension.—Trenton 
Republican-Times. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unstarians 


“Do you know 


Our Beacon Press publishes 
about 350 titles, including 
the church school hymn 
book, the church hymn 
book, and a general list of 
books on religious, ethical, 
and educational subjects? 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President, 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Bosten, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The 


Introducmg 
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LEASE enter my subscription at you 


To New Friends Pian Rate of 26 issues for ond 


dollar. 
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The Meadville | 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry oft 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. : 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


| 
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Do You Travel? 


IF so, send for a copy of the Directory of Officers 
and Meeting Dates of League Chapters. Whe 
you go to a League Chapter town, call on the 
officers, visit the meeting. You will be welcome 
and you may give just the “lift” of encouragemen } 
and fellowship that was needed. Address: 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. CAPitol 123 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. 
you are not already a subscriber, pleas | 
send in your order for a subscription | 


day. $3.00 per year. 


I enclose check or currenc 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


